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I have here only made a Nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
g brgught nothing of my own but the thread that ties them. 


| A FATHER’S FAREWELL ‘TO HIS DAUGHTER. 
a 6. Come near to me, my gentle girl, 

Come share a father’s parting sorrow ; 
And weep with me those tears to-day, 

Nor thou, nor I, may weep to-1borrow. 


™ Come lean once more upon my breast, 
\“9 As when a simple child caressing, 
or another day, and far away 

Wilt thou be from thy father’s blessing. 


The wind blows fairly for the sea ; 

‘The white waves round thy bark are swelling, 
Thy lover sighs, for the morn to rise, 

And make thee a bride my gentle Ellen. 


ma 6 Yet closer, closer, round me cling, 

2 Though another claim thy love to-morrow, 
mm 6. None, none are here, to reprove the tear, 
: That flows to-day for a father’s sorrow. 


Come, gaze on me, thou darling child, 
My fairest, and my fondliest cherish’d, 

That I may trace in thy placid face, 
Thy mother’s beauty ere she perish’d. 


lll 


And let me hear thy mother’s song, 

Yet once miore from thy sweet lips sweiiing ; 
And none again shall sing that strain, 

The last song of my gentle Ellén. 


above the beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary 


And say, that when between us lie 
vA Wide lands and many a mountain billow, 


Thy beart will tend to thine earliest friend, 


And think in prayer of his aged pillow. 


For my head is white with winter snow, 
No earthly sun away may carry, 

I tome to ny waiting home, 

4s The last home where the aged tarry. 


Then lean once more upon my breast, 
As when a simple child caressing, 
For another day, and far away 
Wilt thou be from a father’s blessing. 


Ay, closer, closer, round mé cling, 
Though another claim thy love to-morrow. 
None, none are here, to reprove the tear, 
That flows to-day for a father’s sorrow. 


| strictly and conscientiously virtuous, constant 


4 


m6 Porrry, far from injuring society, is one of, 
mathe great insttuments of its refinetnent and exal- 
matation. It hits the mind ahove ordinary life, 
Bgives it a respite from depressing cares, and 
awakens the consciousness of its affinity with 
a What is pure and tioble. In its legitimate and 
my highest efforts, it has the same tendency and 
ag aim with christianity; that is, to spiritualize our 
Monature. True, poetry has béeh made the instru- 
miment of vice, the pander of bad passions; but 
m when genius thus stoops, it dims its fires, and 
mparts with much of its power; and even when 
poetry is enslaved to lifetitioushess or misan- 
a thropy, she cannot wholly forget her true voca- 
@tion. Strains of pure feeling, touches of tenders 


a ness, images of innocent happiness, sympathies 
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with what is good in our nature, bursts of scorn 
or indignation at the hollowness of the world, 
passages true to our moral nature, often escape 
in an immoral work, and show us how hard it is 
for a gifted spirit to divorce itself wholly from 
what is good. Poetry has a natural alliance with 
our best affections. It delights in the beauty 
and sublimity of outward nature, and of the soul. 
It indeed pourtrays with terrible energy, the ex- 
cesses of the passions; but they are passions 
which show a mighty nature, which are full of 
power, which command awe, and excite a deep 
though shuddering sympathy. Its great tendency 
and purpose is, to carry the mind beyond and 


life; to lift it intoa purer element, and to breathe 
into it more profound and geserousemotion. It 
reveals to us the loveliness of nature, brings back 
the freshness of youthful feeling, revives the 
relish of simple pleasures, keeps unquenched the 
enthusiasm which warmed the spring-time of our | 
being, refines youthful love, strengthens our in- 
terest in human nature by vivid delineations of 
its tenderest and loftiest feelings, spreads our 
sympathies over all classes of society, knits us by 
new ties with universal being, and through the 
brightness of its prophetic visions helps faith to 
lay hold on the future life. [CAris. Examiner. 


THE GOOD WIFE. 


That like a jewel hath hung for twenty years 
About his neck, yet never lost her lustre ; 

Of her that loves him with that éxcellence 
That angels love godd men with. 


The good wife is one, who, ever mindful of the | 
solemn contract which sie has entered into, is 


and faithful to her husband; chaste, pure and un- 
blemished in every thought, word and deed; she 
is humble and modest, from reason and convic- 
tion; submissive from choice, and obedient from 
inclination; what she acquires by love and ten-| 
detness, she preserves by prudence znd discre- 
tion; she makes it her business to serve, and her. 
pleasure to oblige her husband; as conscious that | 
every thing which promotes his happiness must 
in the end contribute to her own: her tenderness 
relieves his cares, her affection softens his dis- 
tress, her good humour and éomplacency lessen 
and subdue his afflictions ; she openeth her mouth, 
as Solomon says, ‘with wisdom, and in her tongue 
is the law of kindndss; she looketh well to the 
Ways of her husband, and eateth not the bread of 
idleness: her children rise tip and cal! her bless- 
ed; her husband also, and he praiseth her.” — 
Lastly, as 2 good and piots christian, she looks 
up with an eye of gratitude to the great dis. 
penser and disposer of all things, to the husband 
of the widow, and father of the fatherless, en- 


ah 
Fe. 


half yearly in advance, : 

or $250end6mo. 

treating his divine favour and assistance in this ji 
and every other moral and religious duty; well & 
satisfied that if she duly and punctually discharge jm 
her several offices and relations in this life, she Bi 
shall be blessed and rewarded for it in another. # 


THE GOOD HUSBAND. 
The good husband is one, who, wedded not by 

interest, but by choice, is constant as well from Ry 
inclination as from principle; he treats his wife gf 
with delicacy as a woman, with tenderness as a a 
friend; he attributes her follies to her weakness, 
her imprudente to her inadvertency; he passes 
them over therefore with good nature, «and par- 
dons them with indulgence; all his caré and in- 
dustry are employed fo# her welfare; all hist 
strength and powers are exerted for her support fam - 
and protection; he is more anxious to preserve Si 
his own character and reputation, because her's @& 
is blended with it; lastly, the good husband is 
pious and religious, that he may animate her faith 3% 
by his practice, and enforce the precepts of chris- aM 
tianity by his own example; that as they join to B™ 
ptomote each other’s happiness in this world, & 
they may unite together in one eternal joy and 
felicity in that which is to come. ih 


PROM THE (LONDON) LITERARY SOUVENIR. 


THE LOVERS’ QUARREL. 
[ CONCLUDED. ] 
“* Do not let me detain you, Lady Sibyl,’ he i 
said, ‘ perhaps your gentlewoman will be good fi 
enough to find me the picture amongst your cast- fm 
off ornaments.’ 
“This was rather too much, to be exposed in 
her weakest point to the impertinent surprise of 
her servant. 
Ney—nav,’ she replied in confusion, ‘ have 
done for the present ;—if you ask me for it to-@ 
morrow I wil return it.’ A 
*““¢] shall not be here to-morrow, and it isi 
hardly compatible with Lady Sibyl’s pride to de- 
tain which the doner would resume. 
‘* Her answer was a little indicnant,—his re- 
jonider was a little more provoking,—the maid 
began to laugh in her sleeve,—and Siby] felt her- i 
selr humiliated. It is but ashort step, in mighty 
spirits, from humiliation to discord, and Sibyl 
soon calletl in the whole force of her dignity, and 
conjured up a smile of as much asperity as the iM 
Childe’s. 
“* No!’ she exclaimed, ‘ it is not amongst my 
cast-cff ornaments. I mistook it for the simili- 
tude 6f true affection, of generosity and manii- 
ness, ahd have worn it where those qualities de- 
serve to be treasured up.’ . | 
“The picture was produced from its pretty # 
hiding place, and ¢arelessly tendered to him. 
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‘it was not his intention to return; and every 


_ gesting other reasons than want of inclination 


* You will, perhaps, remember,’ she conti- 
nued, ‘that there was a fellow to this picture, 
and that the original of it has as little inclination 
as other people to be made a boast of.’ 

“** Undoubtedly, Lady Sibyl,—it was my in- 
tention to make you perfectly easy on that point.’ 

* The little jewel was removed coldly from his 


breast, and seemed to reproach him as it parted, | 


for it had the same mournful smile with which 
Sibyl sat for it when he was preparing for the 
wars. He gave it to her and received his own 
i return. It was yet warm from its sweet de- 
pository, and the touch of it thrilled to his soul; 
—but he was determined for once to act with 
consistency. As he closed the door he distin- 
guished a faint sob, anda feeling of self-reproach 
seemed fast coming over him; but then his ho- 
nour! Was he toendure the possibility of being 
triumphed over by such an eternal blockhead as 
Sir Lubin of the Golden Dell? 

“ Sibyl made her appearance in the drawing- 
room soon after him, in her riding dress. Her 


manner was cold and distant, and she heard him 
feign business at home without condescending to 
notice it, only that there was a fever on her, 


cheek which spoke an unwonted tumult of feel- 


ing. Her horse was at the door, and Sir Lubm 
was ready to escort her down. As she took 
leave of her cousin they were both hauglity and 
both their hands trembled. Ina minute she was 
seen windihg through the old avenue. Sir Lu- 
bin, who was observed poking his head from his 
shoulders with all the grace of a goose in a bas- 
ket, was evidently saying tender things, and alto- 
gether, looked cruelly like a dangerous rival.— 
The Childe drew his breath through his teeth as 
though they had been set on edge, and moved 
from the window like a spirit turned out of Para- 
dise. 


** Sir Lubin did not find his ride very satisfac- 
tory. He discovered that it was a fine evening; 
—made a clever simile about Lady Sibyl’s cheek 
and a poppy, and another about her cruelty and 
a bramble; but they had little or no effect. She 
answered ‘no,’ when she ought to have said 
‘yes,’ looked bewildered when he asked her 
opinion, and, in fact, as he poetically expressed 
it, was extracting honey from the flowers of her 
own imagination. 

«« ¢ Will he indeed have the heart to lcave me 
thus ?’ said Sibyl to herself. ‘Unkind—ungrate- 
ful—to take my little treasure from me,—the 
sole companion of my bosom,—the witness of all 
the tears I have shed for him, the comforter of 
all my doubts of his fidelity ;—it is gone for ever, 
—I can never stoop to receive it back,—I never 
will forgive him,—no, never,—that is, if he is 
really gone.’ 

“¢ And really, when she returned, he was gone, 
Sibyl, however, could not persuade herself that 


night had to take her pride to task for having 
looked out upon the road all the day. Perhaps 
he would write; and she stole away, as hereto- 
fore, alone, to meet the tardy post a mile off.— 
There were letters for my lord,—for Sir Lubin, 
—for the Lady Jemima. 

No—no!—TI want not them. For the Lady 
Sibyl—what for the Lady Sibyl?’ 

‘Phe letters were turned over and over, and 
still the same deadning sound fell like a knell up- 
on her heart—‘ Nothing for the Lady Sibyl.’ 

‘“‘She returned unwillingly to her company, 
and retired at the first opportunity, to wonder if 
her cousin was really in earnest,—if he had really 
deserted her,’ and whether she had ever given 
him cause so to de. Her pride would seldom 
suffer her to weep, and the tears seemed swelling 
at her heart till each throb was a throb of pain. 
Sometimes she would bewilder herself with sug- 


not what. 
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fur his absence, and for his silence. Might he 
| not wish to return, and be prevented by his fami- 
‘ly, who had not seen him for so long, and would 
‘naturally be importune ? Migilit he not be fear- 
' ful of writing, lest the letter should fall into hands 
for which it was not intended, and betray the se- 
‘eret which she had desired him to keep? It 
surely might be her own overweening caution 
that was afflicting her, and he might be as impa- 
tient as herself. Her imagination would begin 
to occupy itself in ideal scenes, until she forgot 
those which had really occurred, and her hand 
would rise fondly to her bosom to draw forth the 
semblance of her suffering cavalier. Alas! it 
| was then that the poor Sibyl’s deceptive dreams 
were dispersed. The picture was gone,—was 
even now, perhaps, the bosom companion of ano- 
ther, who pitied her with smiles, and gaily up- 
braided him for his falsehood. Thenagain would 
the flush of shame rush over her cheek, her 
maiden indignation determined to forget him, 
and her bewildered wits busy themselves upon 
plans of teaching him that she had done so. 

‘‘ In the mean time Sir Lubin began to con- 
eratulate himself that he made an impression.— 
Sibyl had lost the spirit to repel his advances as 
she had done before, and the little which she af- 
forded him of her company, was clearly a pretty 
stratagem to bring him to an explanation. He 
had a great mind to be cruel in his turn, and lead 
her heart the dance as he expressed it, which she 
had led his,—but then she was very pale, and 
might have a fit of illness. On the evening when 
he had resolved to make her happy, Sibyl indeed 
received a letter, but it was from her lover’s sis- 
ter. It was full of the gay rattle which usually 
characterizes the correspondence of hearts which 


have never known sorrow, but it was other news | 
‘that Sibyl looked for. She toiled through lively | 
descriptions of fetes and finery, and flirtations, | 
scarcely knowing what she read, till at last her | 
eyes glanced upon the name she sought. She 
stopped to breathe ere she proceeded, and then | 
Childe Wilful was gone é¢o , and Was pay- | 
ing violent attentions to Lady Blanche. 

‘She tore the letter calmly into little strips; 
her lips were compressed with beautiful, but stern 
and desperate determination. That night Sir 
Lubin made his proposals, and in the delirium of 
fancied vengeance, Sibyl answered—she knew 


“ It was not long after that the Childe was re- 
turning sadly home from the Lady Blanehe. She 
was very beautiful,—but, oh, she had not the 
speaking glance of Sibyl. She was lofty and high 
minded; but it was not the sweet pride that fas- 
cinated while it awed,—it was the aspiring wo- 
man, and not the playful and condescending se- 
‘raph. She was accomplished; but they were 


ing rather than the heart,—the methodical work | 


byl was accomplished by Heaven; her gifts were | 
‘like the summer breezes whieh sported around , 
him,—wild, exquisite, and mysterious, which | 
were the same whether wasted on the desart, or' 
wafting delight to the multitude. She was a 
lovely line of poetry in a world of prose,—she 
was a blossom dropped from Paradise to shame 
all the flowers of the earth. Oh, but Sibyl was 
false! and oh, again, it was just possible he 
might be mistaken. He was sadly bewildered, 
had another bad head-ache, and was strongly of | 
opinion that it was net the way to forget Sibyl 
to put her in competition with other people. He 
| hardly liked to confess it to himself, but he was 
not quite sure that, if he had any excuse which 
would not compremise his dignity, he would turn 


fiends which were tormenting him to drive him 


at their own pace. rs 


the accomplishments approved by the understand- | 


‘of education, and stored up for display. But Si- | 
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“It happened that such excuse was not far 
distant. He had no sooner alighted at home than 
he was presented with a hasty note, which had 
been some days awaiting him, from Sibyl’s father, 
inviting him,—a film came over his eyes, and the 
pulsation of his heart was paralysed,—inviting 
him to what he knew would give him great plea- 
sure, to Sibyl’s wedding! Should he send an 
excuse, and stay at home, and prove that he did 
not care about it; or should he plunge headlong 
into their revelry, and spare neither age nor sex 
of the whole party? No matter, he would con- 
sider it on his way. He gave his steed the spur, 
as though the good animal had been Sir Lubin 
himself, and:set out to cool his blood, and shake 
his wits into their places, by a moonlight gallop 
of a hundred miles. 

The morning was far advanced when he came 
within sight of the hall. He was almost exhaust- 
ed; and the preparations for festivity, upon the 


| fine slope of the chase, ¢ame over his soul with 


sickness and dismay. Thehigh blood of his poor 
animal was barely sufficient to answer the feeble 
urging of its rider; and the slow stride, which 
was accompanied by a deeper and a deeper sob, 
seemed fast flagging toastand still. The Childe 
felt that he was too late. He enquired of a 
troop of merry-mekers round a roasting ox, and 
found that the wedding cavalcade had set'off for 
the church. He looked down upon the hilt of 
his sword,—he was still in time for vengeance,-— 
still in time to cut short the bridegroom’s tri- 
umph,—to disappoint the anticipations of—Spi- 
rits of fury! were there none to ingpire a few 
minutes vigor into his fainting steed. Thesteed 
toiled on as though he had possessed the burning 


dressed fantastically, and waving garlands on 
either side of the road, soon told him that he was 
near the scene of the sacrifice. They had re- 
ceived a sheep-faced duck from the head of the 
blushing Sir Lubin,—a sprawling wave of his 
long arm, thrust, in all the pride of silver and 
satin, from the window of his coach and six.— 
They had beheld the fevered and bewildered 
loveliness of the lady Sibyl, looking among the 
bride’s-maids, intense as a planet amid its statel- 
lites, and were all in extacies, that if possible 
increased his agony. Another Jash, another 
bound, and he turned the corner which brought 
him full upon the elm-embowered ehureh, sur- 


tude, and a string of coaches which displayed al} 
the arms in the couniy. Ue sprang from his 
horse, and dashed through them like a meteor.— 
The party were all standing before the altar; 
and he staggered and restrained his steps to hear 
how far the ceremony had proceeded. There 


| was a dead silence, and all eyes were fixed upon 
Sibyl, who trembled, as it seemed, too much to ~ 


articulate, 

** « More water,’ said some one in a low voice ; 
‘she is going to faint again.’ 

“* Water was handed to her, and the clergyman 
repeated— 

«« ¢ Wilt thou take this man to be thy wedded 
husband ?” 

“¢ Sybil said nothing, but gasped audibly; her 
father looked more troubled, and Sir Lubin open- 
ed his mouth wider and wider. 

“ The question was repeated, but stil] Sybil 
spoke not. 

“ It was pronounced a third time,—Sybil shook 
more violently, and uttered an hysteric scream. 

‘“‘ «Oh, mereiful heaven!’ she exclaimed, ‘it is 
impossible !—I cannot !—I ecannot!; 

Her astonished lover sprang forward, and re- 
ceived her fainting form in his arms. A glance 


his horse’s head towards the hall, and suffer the || at each other’s countenance was sufficient to ex- 
| plain all the sufferings,—to dissipate all the re- 


sepiment. Concealment was now out of the 


heart of his master; troops of peasant girls, ’ 


rounded by the main body of the May-day multi- 
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question, and their words broke forth at the same 
instant. 

*** Oh, faithless! how could you drive me to 
this dreadful extremity ?’ 

“ ¢ Sweet Sybil, forgive—forgive me! I will 
atone for it by such penitence, such devotion, as 
the world never saw.’ | 

By Jove!’ exclaimed the bridegroom, ‘ but 
I do not like this!’ 

© ¢ By my word!’ added the lady Jemima, ‘ but 
here is a new lover!’ 

‘¢ ¢ By mine honour!’ responded the lady Brid- 
get, ‘ but he is an old one?!’ 

‘¢ ¢ By my word and honour too,’ continued the 
_ lady, something else, ‘ I suspected it long ago!’ 

«¢ And by my grey beard,’ concluded,the old 
Jord, ‘I wish I had done so too!—Look you, Sir 
Lubin, Sybil is my only child, and must be inade 
happy her own way. I really thought she had 
been pining and dying for you, but since it ap- 
pears I was mistaken, why e’en Ict us make the 
best of it. You can be bride’s-man still; though 
you cannot be bridegroom, and who knows but 
in our revels to-night you may find a lady Jess 
liable to change her mind?’ 

‘‘ Sir Lubin did not understand this mode of 
proceeding: and would have came to high words 

ut for the peculiar expression of Childe Wilful’s 
eye, which kept them bubbling in his throat.— 

e could by no means decide upon what to say. 
He gave two or three pretty considerable hems, | 
but he cleared the road in vain, for nothing was 
coming; and so, at last, he made up his mind to 
treat the matter with silent contempt. He bow- 
ed to the company with a haughty dive, kicked 
his long sword, as he turnéd, between his legs, 
and strode, or rather rode, out of the church as 
fast as his dignity would permit. The crowd on 
the outside, not being aware of what had passed 
Within, and taking it for granted that it was all 
right that the bridegroom, on such occasions, 
should go home alone, wished him joy very 
heartily and clamorously, andthe six horses went 
off at a long trot, which was quite grand. 

** Sibyl and her cavalier looked breathlessly 
for what was to come next. 

‘*¢ The wedding feast must not be lost,’ said 
the old lord; ‘ will nobody be married ?” 

‘Sibyl was again placed at the altar, and in 
the room of Sir Lubin, was handed the Chevalier 
Wilful. 

«Wilt thou take this man for thy wedded 
husband?’ demanded the priest. 

‘Sibyl blushed, and still trembled, but her 
faintings did not return; and if her voice was low 
when she spoke the words ‘ I will,’ it was distinct 
and musical as the clearest note of the nightin- 
gale.” 


The Bucks County Patriot contains a letter 
from Samuel Preston of Stockport, which gives 
many interesting particulars relative to the foun- 
der of this commonwealth. Mr. Preston states 
that his grandmother, upwards of 100 years old 
when she died in 1774, often related that she had 
seen William Penn first land near, or where Phi- 
ladelphia now stands. There were great guns 
on the ship—they fired, and all the settlement at 
the mouth of Neshamony, Indians and all, went 
to meet the Governor. She was then of age and 
strength to travel that distance, say 19 miles 
through the woods. She used to say that as the 
ship came up, the mast struck the trees at Swede’s 
Hill, (the present Navy Yard;) that the white 
people had prepared the best erftertainment they 
could, for the Governor and family; the Indians 
haddonethesame. Both invitedhim. William 
Penn walked with the Indians; sat down with 
them on the ground, and ate with them roasted 


they began to show how they could hop and jump. 
She said William Penn stepped up and beat them 
all.* Such wise complaisance won and secured 
their friendship and affection for William Penn 
during his life. 


* Penn was 38 years old when he first landed. 


THE INFANT. 


I saw an infant—health, and joy, and light 
Bloomed on its cheek, and sparkled in its eve ; 
And its fond mother stood delighted by 

To see its morn of being dawn so bright. 

Again I saw it when the withering blight 
Of pale disease had fallen, moaning lic, 

On the sad mother’s breast—stern death was nigh, 

And life’s young wigs were fluttering for their fight; 
Last I beheld it stretch’d upen the bier, 

Like a fair flower untimely snatched away, 

Calm, and unconscious of its mother’s tea, 

Which on its placid check unheeded lay ; 

But 6n its lip the unearthly smile express’d, | 
“Oh! happy child; untried, and carly bless’d !” 


Elegant Extract from Woodstock. 

‘‘ There is, | know not why, something pecu- 
liarly pleasing to the imagination in contemplat- 
ing the QureEN or Nieurt, when she is wading, 
as the expression is, among the vapours which 
she has not power to dispel—and which, on their 
side, are unable to quench her lustre. It is the 
striking image of patient virtue calmly pursuing 
her path through good report and bad report; hav- 
ing that excellence in herself which ought to com- 
mand all admiration; but bedimmed in the eye of 
the world by suffering, by misfortune, by calumny. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
SKETCHES—No. III. 
THE VETERANS’ MANUSCRIPT. 


—— Friendship enticed me to stray, 
Through the long magic wilds of romance. _. 5. Fox. 


It must indeed be a heart barren of sympathy, 
and devoid of the real gushes of soul, that can turn 
to the days of childhood and dwell upon the many 
never to be forgotten incidents of youthful life 
with careless apathy and unawakened emotion. 
However childish and simple the attions and 
events of our early years, there is mingled with 
their recollection a charm to feeling bosoms, that 
neither the lapse of years, the calamities of earth, 
northe pleasures of the world are ever able to era- 
dicate. These thoughts are the natural ones 
arising in my mind, whilst recalling and delibe- 
rating upon times long past, and blotted from the’ 
pages of existence. But without indulging in 
such reflections, let me proceed to give a brief 
sketch of an almost exhausted life. 

Every person knows that Wales is a country 
abounding in stupendous and magnificent works 
of nature, and is inhabited principally by a hardy 
race of generous hearted and industrious farmers. 
One of these 

“ A shepherd swain, a man of low degree, 

Whose sires perchance in Fairyland might dwell,” 
gave being to Albert Linlithgen, the historian of 
this sketch. 'The residence of my parents wasa 
thatched cottage, at the base of a lofty mountain, 
encompassed by all the green loveliness of livery 
that spring assumes in her brightest moments.— 
His fortune consisted more in his strength and 
industry than in the few acres of land he tilled, 
or the obstinate flock of goats I so often have 
chased over the mountain; yet was he content- 
ed,—he knew nothing of the gaudy trapping’s of 
affluence and title— 


“« He envied not, he never thought of kings,” 


Acorns and Hominy ; that pleased them so that. 


his desires were all satisfied, his labours amply 


and his slumber undisturbed by dreams of credi- 
tors, andthe many anxieties attendant on a par- 
ticipation in the scenes of public life. 

The first station in which memory points me 
/out, is in the character of a boyish, wayward 
shepherd, rambling over the Welsh hills, with 
my crook by my side, running after the bright 
pinions of the butterfly, or fondling a pet ewe, to 
the utter neglect of the remaining part of the 
flock. 1 was indeed a reckless pastor, and often 
_whilst storming a brood of bees, for the attain- 
iment of their cells of honey, or pursuing with my 
_bow and arrow some little warbler of the grove, 
‘would lose sight of my charge among the deep 
dells and valleys. 

Thus passed away the first eighteen years of 
my life, when a cousin who resided some miles 
from our cottage, stopped there on his way to 
Anglesey, from whence he intended shipping as 
a sallor,in search of his fortune. To me who 
had always wished for something, of which I could 
give no idea, some chimerical pursuit, he paint- 
ed the charms of a roving life in glowing colours. 
The beauties of a ship, the pleasure of crossing 
the seas, and visiting countries where there were 
no houses but palaces, and no people but lords, 
ladies, and the like, was all new to one who had 
jnever before known or heard of these things: 
accordingly I was enraptured with the idea, and 
immediately solicited my parents consent to ac- 
company my cousin, and become a son of Nep- 
tune. My request was no sooner made, than it 
received an unequivocal denial, which for awhile 
blasted all my brilliant hopes and fantastic visions. 
I related the issue of my request to my cousin, 
who was a few years my senior, and he immedi- 
ately proposed a clandestine decampment, at the 
same time comparing the insignificant employ- 
ment of running after sheep and goats all my 
life to the prospect of becoming a wealthy mer- 
chant, marrying a beautiful maid with chests of 
gold, and many things quite as ridiculous, the 
which I was sufficiently credulous to believe 
strictly plausible and true. After he had ex- 
hausted all his rhetoric, I made but one objection, 
which was that of leaving my mother, whom | 
sincerely loved, a prey to grief occasioned by my 
disobedience and departure. This he shamed me 
out of, rather than overruled, but it was a pain- 
ful struggle, one that shook my bosom withmany 
a lingering pang; one which I never can forget, 
and which I ever must repent of. The sea, with 
all its tumult and rage, the battle, with all its 
carnage and terror, and the world, with all its 
trials, have been unable to remove that deeply 
fixed impression of unfeelingness towards my 
mother, of ingratitude toward the best of parents, 
which that clandestine elopement caused. Often 
have J] thought, when trouble has festered round 
my spirit, or grief’s black banner been waving 


for that one callous deed. Jt was during that 
journey of three days that I first began to awake 
from the delusion in which my senses had been 
wrapped—it was but a short time after my heart 
felt repentance commence, repentance which has 
been long and poignant, sorrowful and deep. 


On artiving at the sea port, we readily met 
with an engagement on board a vessel bound to 
France, and in a few days found ourselves tossed 
upon the ocean. For myself, I know of no lJan- 
guage Which 6o aptly described my feclings and 
situation as that in which Byron has since pour- 
trayed the desolate hearted Childe Harold: 


‘¢ And fast the white rocks faded from his view, 
And soon were lost in circumambient foam ; 
And then, it may be, of his wish to roam 
Repented he, but in his bosom slept” 

The silent thought, nor from his lips did come 
One word of wail,” : 


repaid by the smiles of an affectionate partner,. 


over my bosom, that it was alone just retribution - 


| 
| 
| 
| 


For a time it seemed the sport of the winds, but 
at length fell exhausted and powerless into 
the sea. 
The gathering of the clouds seemed now com- 
plete,—all their broken masses was collapsed 
into one dark and portentous body, through which 
red streams of lightning flashed with terrifying 
sublimity, dying for an instant the vast expanse 
of ocean with the tints of flame; terrible peals 
of thunder succeeded these, rattling above like 


efIreland. ‘There we landed, but the day previ- 
ous my cousin died from the injuries he received 
during the storm. In this manner was the first 
golden dream of palaces and jewels realized. On 
touching the soil of another shore, my thoughts 
naturally reverted to my father’s cot—one re- 
flection crowded on another, each more despe- 
| rate, until I arrived at the house of a philanthro- 
pic Hibernian. To himI related the disasters 
which had befallen me, and he kindly proffered 
all the assistance his contracted means wouldad- 


And his face not in graces or loves, 
‘ Were ever poor mortals like shopkeepers curst ? 
Why, im Lucifer’s name, did you not ask at first 
For ladies’ short white silk French gloves?’ 


A remarkable circumstance took place lately, 
at Bedford, which no doubt, will be very interest- 
ing to the most of our readers. At a special ses- 


sion of the Lawrence county circuit court, called 


for the purpose of trying two persons charged with 
Jarceny, and then in the jail of that county—John 
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and thus it was with me, although depressed in || the bursting of a thousand volcanoes, and shak- || mit of, for which act I have ever entertained a Ada 
spirit, and suffering bitterly under disappoint- || ing old ocean to its centre. generous opinion of the sons of Erin. A year stea 
ment, an instinctive pride nerved me to the worst, '| ‘Ihe decks had been cleared, sails furled, and ‘lingered on, and I then embarked, with many Jess 
and stifled the rebellious murmurs of the “* demon || even the rigging prepared to receive the shock || others, for the new country, as America was His 

thought” in their creation; yet the pang was not || of the tempest as promptly as the exertions of || then denominated. This became the land of my Joh 
less bitter by its suppression, but rankled with |) our crew permitted. Ali were gloomily await- |! adoption, and here has happened much that is E 
secret agony, swelling my bosom almost to burst- || ing the bursting of the storm, the captain at the | unnecessary to detail. par 
ing, when my eye fell reflectingly upon the briny |! heim, with a careful eye, watching the move-|| A few years before the commencement of but 
ocean, contrasting its tumultuons surges and || ments of the clouds, exposing himself forthe safe- || bloodshed between this country and Great Bri- tria 
shoals of sea monsters, with the peaceful beau- | ty of those he commanded. tain, I rained the heart and hand of my employ- tate 
ties of the Welsh hills, and their fleecy rovers.— || ‘Tie storm at length came in a torrent of wind | er’s (a tarmer) daughter. She possessed all the and 
in the transitory snatches of slumber, a mother’s || and water, gorging the very sea with its profu- || qualification that are inestimable in a female, and the 
ceaseless grief would harrow up my soul, and|/sion; the windows of heaven seemed again un- || made me a happy wife. If I ever have enjoyed bro 
destroy all the restoration from fatigue that || loosed—oceans appeared falling from the flood |; the charms of undisturbed felicity since my elope- cel 
slumber should have brought. No alleviation || gates above, sea appeared to kisssea in wild and | ment from my parents, it was whilst paying the tor 
from the misery of mind into which wayward || guggiing revelry. All human efforts to manage | first affeetionate effusions of my heart to the wo- hor 
wii! had plunged me, appeared either in the pre- || the vessel were abortive; the captain, in endea-|;}man who took me to her bosom poor and un- the 
sent or future, because the past hung lingering || vouring toretain the helm, was swept to a wate- || known, a wanderer in the world, a child of way- ed 
on my memory with all the fond endearments of | ry grave, and the tiller swung from larboard to || ward destiny. Peace and happiness was of short nol 
a parent’s cottage dome, with all the felicity ofa|j starboard of the stern, adding its clashing noise || duration; war unfurled his bloody banner over dig 
careless and uncankered bosom. Had I then} to the din of convulsed elements. Each being || the vales of quiet, and roused the sons of Ame- 
known, imagined, or dreamed of the fabled qua- || that retained his senses during these moments of || ricato arms. Boldly beat every vein within the of 
lities of Lethe’s Stream, how quickly would I horror clung for support to some firm part of the || bosom of the patriots, and nobly the sires of free- to 
have invoked a draught of its oblivion, and blot- || vessel, and some who were bewildered with ter- || dom repelled the tyrannical invasion of freeman’s pel 
ted the searing past from the records of my mind. || ror, clung with instinctive grasp to whatever ||rights. England's squadrons came with their yo 
For it was the past alone that roused all the dor- || theycame in contact with. ‘The sails, which had |! magazines of armour, and with their upholders of Tl 
mant fires of repentance from their slumber, and || been bound to the yards, were unloosed, torn || tyrannical oppression. The champions of Ame- ed 
imprinted on the surface of deep thought, (if|| and scattered in every direction, whilst the yards || rican, though little tutored to the arts of war, ho 
thought may have a surface,) feelings of wilder- || themselves fell with crashing violence on the|jand ill prepared to resist the lions of Britain, th 
ing anguish, internal reproach, and unquiet rest- || deck or ocean. All communion of earthly voices || called forth its citizens to arms. All who could er 
lessness of spirit, for committing such ungrateful || was hushed; cach living soul awaited trembling- || bear them came nerved with such patriotism as we 
rebellion tosthe authors ofmy being. These are || ly his knell of death; each recalled his past life, || filled the bosom of Leonidas. Proud was I to co 
the expressions of my latest years, they were the || and thought of future hopes, praying with the ||enrole myself among the number. The scenes te 
feelings which frightened sunshine from a youth- |, penitence of awakened fear for pardoning mercy. |] of those days, and their issue, has been told too ra 
ful resting place; and though the tongue in its|| ‘To describe the lava thoughts of my own bo- || often to need a repetition. We triumphed, and tic 
debility and inexperience may be unable to em- || som is impossible; terrible indeed were its fore- |; on my return from victory my wife presented me th 
body harrowing thought in energetic language; || bodings, ominous even to desperation, yet the |} with a daughter, to repay the scars of war.-— th 
yet the heart in its young career may drip tears || charm of life still held its sway, although that || Blooming and lovely grew that child beneath iny fo 
of grief, and be wrung with pangs of sorrow, || life was bound in a thraldom of fearful torture.— || nurturing care; but her story I cannot now re- tr 
though the tongue be unable to define such tor- |) Night came o’er our hopes, and such a night! | late—already my withered hand trembles, and tn 
ment or give it due expression. all hopes of life, all wishes for life were lost in its |; my aged eye grows dim. Recollections crowd Ww 

The first week at sea had passed away, none | impenetrable gloom. Exhausted with exertion, || too thick and confused upon me—in another hour fo 
other than light breezes and transient squalls || wearicd and struggling with existence, tho’ fear- || must I finish my manuscript; in calmer moments p 
having flitted around, and propelled cur bark || ful of seeking that death for which we prayed, it || will I give a recital of my daughter's brief life! fi 
through the foam. The morning of the tenth || passed lingering on, dreadfully horrible, like a R. M. th 
day arose, and with it arose the breeze that pre- || never ending and ever increasing torture. Morn- i} 
ludes a storm. On the verge of the western ho- || ing at length returned, and as its beams smiled DEATH OF PATIENCE. tt 
rison rested a dark and increasing volume of|! in the eastern skies, Boreas fled to the caves of'|| 4 jaay a shopping, in Broadway once pass’d, 
black clouds, from which there ever and anon|| the north, and with him expired the tumults of|| To perplex and annoy the young men: 
shot large dark masses of vapour, which sped || of the deep. The remnant of that vessel’s crew |j Every store of dry goods she had rambled through fast, 
with celerity from the great body piled in the || gazed upon the risen sun’s effulgence as a mor- jj From 1 to 209, and at last 
distance against the heavens, imbibing a yet || tal would be supposed to gaze upon the courts of | _Pounc’d m at 210. ‘. 
more sombre hue as they gathered strength in|| heaven; few indeed composed that remnant ; |} Here goods after goods were exposed to her view, . 
their progress, and foll in their path. At] half of those whose bosoms were dilated with life }] qy, fiDts aces and sks, at her call; | 
er progress, and im their path. Thirty patterns she took—the Lord knows for who! 
first a faint flash of light went over the tips of|| a day previous, were now either mangled corses || Then the strings of her huge indispensable drew : Ss 
the vapoury mountains like the flush and extinc- || stretched beneath fallen spars, or sinking in the |} With the prices of each mark’d on all. pa 
tion of a torch emitting crimson flame passing |} endless depths of the briny ocean. The vessel jj « Have you now any gloves?” (mark the question she made;) g 
beyond them; this was succeeded by a low re- || yet had one mast standing, but presented rather || Those for gentlemen quickly were shown ; 
verberating rumbling, scarcely to be distinguish- || the appearance of a dismantled and aged wreck, || ‘ Cr sir, if you remy wn ga were display’d; 
ed from the noise of the waves as they clashed || than of a bark so recently stemming the waves laid; 
one against another, and the murmur fainted|/as gallantly as the Arab courser skims o’er the |»... ia. still unmov'd, Dicky drew from a case . 
away in the distance. The winds increased in|) sands of the desert. Nostreamers floated in the "Where they lay 
their might, and seemed struggling like the li-|| breeze; no canvas spread its flaky bosom to the |! But he soon had to wish thein well back in their place, J 
quid whirlpool, as they flew together, throwing || undulations of the zephyrs; no trio of masts rear- |} When for silk she exclaimed with a wonderful face, 
the white and sparkling bubbles o’er our bark—|j ed their majestic heads above the sea; all was|| ‘Silk? Lord bless me, you see these are leather I 
a solitary seamew, that had been shrieking and || prostrate and stripped of garniture, as the blight- || Dick now stood aghast—twenty others the while d 
whirling around us in “ mazy circles” was now || ed oak of the forest is disrobed of its foliage.— q ] 
descried, tossed upon the pinions of the hurri- |) The hulk was tossing to and fro on the waves, || countenance ] 

eane like a feather, one moment blown with || guideless and unmanageable for many days, then|| And his patience now gave up the ghost. 
wings extended to an immense height, at another |} was cast wlth its wretched tenants on the coast ||. Confusion” he stammers—with rage nearly burst, . 
precipitated almost tothe bosom of the waves.— 


| 
| | 
| 


NO. VE. 


Adamson was sentenced to the penitentiary, for 
stealing a horse, for the term of three years—and 
Jesse Brannan for stealing leather, for one year. 
His honor John F. Ross, president judge, and 
John Kingsbury, Esq. prosecuting attorney. 

Brannan is about twenty years of age, of poor 
parents, an inexperienced and unlearned chap, 
but possessing good natural abilities. During his 
trial, he appeared careless and indifferent of his 
fate. His aged father and mother were present 
and seemed deeply affected. The trial occupied 
the whole of Monday, and the prisoner was 
brought to the bar on Tuesday morning, to re- 
ceive the sentence of the court. The prosecu- 
tion was managed with that ability which does 
honor to the person who conducted the pleas of 
the state. The trial was fair, and the boy receiv- 
ed the just sentence of the law, which was pro- 
nounced upon him by the judge, ina style at once 
dignified, applicable and interesting. 


After which, while the boy was in the custody 
of the Sheriff, his mother was permitted to speak 
to him. ‘My boy,” said the old lady, goto the 
penitentiary, serve out your time there, and when 


you return [ will receive you as a mother still.”— 


They separated, the boy was about to be conduct- 
ed to jail, and the mother was going towards her 
horse, for the purpose of returning home :—the 
thought of being thus torn from her child in dis- 
grace, bere too hard on her aged breast, already 
worn with grief and enfeebled with care. She 
could no longer support the heavy load—sie tot- 
tered and fell—her situation was seen and many 
ran to her relief—but the mother’s grief and afflic- 
tion had ceased! She was pale and lifeless— 
the purple current which had hitherto preserved 
the vital spark, had now fled to its citadel, and 
forced asunder the beating ligaments. Her ex- 
tremities were chilled. Several attempts were 
made to bleed her, but the blood had forsaken its 
wonted channels. ‘The boy was soon brought 
forwards to witness the awful effects his guilt had 
produced upon her who had borne him. Here, 
for the first time, he showed that he had a heart 
that could feel—his face, which before had the 
appearance of hardihood, was seen bathed in 
tears. [fndiana Furmer. 


Philadelphia, July 5, 1776. 
Yesterday the greatest question was decided 
which was ever debated in America; and great- 
er, perhaps, never was or will be decided among 
men. A resolution was passed without one dis- 
senting colony—‘* That these United States are, 


and of right ought to be, free and independent 
states.” 


The day is passed. The fourth of July, 1776, 
will be a memorable epocha in the history of Ame- 
rica. Iam apt to believe it will be celebrated by 


generations asthe great anniversary 
estivatl. 


It ought to be commemorated as the pay or 
DELIVERANCE, by solemn aets of devotion to 
Almighty God. It ought to be solemnized with 
POMP, SHOWS, GAMES, SPORTS, GUNS, 
BELLS, BONFIRES AND ILLUMINA- 
TIONS—FROM ONE END OF THE CON- 
TINENT TO THE OTHER, FROM THIS 
TIME FORWARD FOREVER! You will 
think me transported with enthusiasm; but I am 
not. I am well aware of the toil, and blood, and 
treasure that it will cost to maintain this decla- 
ration, and support and defend’ these states; yet 
through all the gloom I cam see the rays of light 
and glory—I can see that the end is worth more 


than all the means; and that posterit; will tri- | 


umph, although you and I may rue, which I hope 
we shallnot. ITam,&c. JOHN ADAMS. 


~ 


{| several feet, front and back of the house. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
ON THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

Star spangled flag, whose beam hath shed 
Such glory o’er the quick and dead: 
Spirit stirring, hightn’ing sheet, 
Which millions rushed in arms to greet. 
Wild meteor of immortal birth, 
Why rise in heaven, to set on earth? - 


Souls of slain heroes formed thy rays; 
Eternity flashed through thy blaze; 
The music of thy martial sphere 

Was fame on high and honour here ; 
And thy light broke on human eyes, 
Like a volcano of the skics. 


Like lava rolled thy stream of blood, 
And swept down empires with its flood ; 
Earth rocked beneath thee to her base, 
As thou did’st lighten through all space ; 
And the shorn sun grew dim im air, 


And set while thou wert dwelling there. SAPPHO. 


JULY. 

In England, in this month, Dr. Aikin says, 
* the flowers of the former month quickly mature 
their seeds, shrivel, and fall; at the same time 
their leaves and stalks lose their verdure, and the 
whole plant hastens to decay. A new genera- 
tion advances to supply their place, of plants 
which require the full influence of our summer 
suns to bring them to perfection, and which 
nourish most luxuriantly in situations and sea- 
sons when the warmth is most abundant. ‘The 
animal creation seem oppressed with langour 
during this hot season, and either seek the re- 
cesses of woods, or resort to pools and streams 
to cool their bodies and quench their thirst.”— 
And Thomson says, 


On the grassy bank 
Some ruminating lie; whiie others stand 
Half in the flood, and often berdmg sip 
The circling surface. In the middle droops 
The strong, laborious ox, of honest front, 
Which incompos’d shakes; and from his sides 
The troubling insects lashes with his tail, 
Returning still.” 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 

Mr. Eprror,—lI enjoy at present the comforts 
of a cottage life on Long Island; and although 
within a half hour's ride of the bustling city of 
New York—the country is as wild and romantic, 
and my residence as much secluded, as if it were 
fifty miles from it. I am charmed with the coun- 
try on Long Island. I cannot admit that the 
soul or the farmers are superior to those of Penn- 
sylvania, but the country has, I think, a more 
beautiful appearance. It is more rural—more 
romantic—a variegated landseape of hill, dale, 
rock and woodland. 

The houses on the more public roads of Long 
Island are generally built with much taste and 
neatness. They are nearly all frame—notwith- 
standing the country abounds with stone, and 
painted white, which gives an elegant contrast 
to the green trees and shrubbery which almost 
eover them. You would imagine them all to be 
country seats. There is a peculiarity about the 
country houses cn Leng Island, which distin- 
guishes them from those in Pennsylvania. Here 
they are generally built in the true cottage style, 
one story high, the roofs projecting over a piazza, 
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When I take my walk at sunset, (the most in- 
teresting part of the day, in the country, in my 
opinion,) and look upon some of these little cot- 
tages, I cannot help thinking that Washington 
Irvine had such a one in his mind when he se- 
lected a spot for Leslie and Mary, in his inimita- 
ble sketch of “ Tue Wire.” ‘The description 
is short, and I here transcribe it. 

‘“¢ After turning from the main road up a nar- 
row lane, so thickly shaded by forest trees as to 
give it a complete air of seclusion, we came if 
sight of the cottage. It was humble enough in 
its appearance for the most pastoral poet ;“ind 
yet it had a pleasing rural look. A wild vine 
had overrun one end with a profusion of foliage ; 
a few trees threw their branches gracefully over 
it, and I observed several pots of flowers taste- 
fully disposed about the door, and on the grass 
plat in front. A small wicket gate opened upon 
a footpath that wound through some shrubbery 
to the door.” 

I find, sir, to realize the charms which poets 
give to a country life, is only to look upon them 
with a poet’s eyes. Every rhymester should 
nurse his genius in the country. Barns, horses, 
cows, chickens, country school boys, meadows 
and woodlands, are all very prolific subjects for 
the muse. Iamtruly yours,&c. PAsquIN. 

Bushwick Cottage, (L. I.) June, 1826. 


PRINCIPLES OF FEMALE COSTUME. 

A loose drapery is always cooler in summer, 
warmer in winter, and at both seasons less adapt- 
ed to transmit sudden changes of temperature, 
than a tight dress. 


A loose drapery may always be disposed either 


| beautifully or grandly: a tight dress is always 


ugly, and generally ridiculous. 
The small head+dress and enormous train cha- 
racterize the more stately dame, while the large 


| hat or bonnet, and shorter dress, distinguish the 


livelier girl. 

The shawl is adopted only for tall and thin 
figures; but it admits of no very fine effects 
even for them, while it is ruinous to shorter, and 
en-bon point figures, however beautifully formed. 

The scarf is better adapted for all figures; it 
corresponds exactly to the peplum of the ancient 
Grecian women, and it admits of the same ex- 
pressive arrangements. 

A person having an oval face may wear a bon- 
net with a wide front, exposing the lower part of 
the cheeks. One having a round face should 
wear a closer front; and if the face is wide, it 
may in appearance be diminished by bringing the 


| corners of the bonnet sloping to the point of the 


chin. 


The Scottish bonnet seems to suit youth alone. 
If a mixture of archness and of innocence do not 
blend in the countenance which wears it, it gives. 
a theatrical and bold air. 

Hats always give a masculine look; and those 
turned up before give a pert air. 

_A loug neck may have the neck of the bonnet 
descending, the neck of the dress rising, and fill- 
ing more or less of the intermediate space. A 
short neck should have the whole bonnet short 
and close in the perpendicular direetion, and the 
neck of the dress neither high nor wide. Per- 
sons with waists too large may render themselves 
less. before by a stomacher, and behind, by a cor- 
responding form of the dress, making the top of 
the dress. smooth across the shoulders, and draw- 
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ing it in plaits to a narrow point at the bottom of 


the waist. Tall women may have a wide skirt, 
or several flounces, or both of these; shorter wo- 
men a moderate one, but as long as can be con- 


-veniently worn. Tight shoes make the feet look 


large and the ancles clumsy. 


DRAMATIC SUMMARY. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Forrest concluded his 

engagement at our theatre, of five nights. The 
lay was Venice Preserved—Jafficr Mr. Forrest ; 
Pierre Mr. Wood; Belvidera Mrs. Wood. 

Last evening Mr. Forrest played Othello for 
his benefit, and sustained the part of the noble 
Moor with that complete success which has so 
emimently distinguished his several performances 
during the five nights of his engagement, and 
which has called forth the unanimous plaudits of 
very respectable houses. 

Much may be said of the acting of Mr. Forrest. 
It is excellent; but he needs'not the painted flou- 
rish of any praise to embellish his merits. The 
general voice is loud in his favour, and competent 
judges unite in the opinion that the highest ho- 
nours of the histrionic art are clustering thickly 


- around his path, and will, when study and expe- 


rience shall have finished their part, in perfecting 
the rich gifts with which nature has endowed 
him, place him among, and co-equal with the first 
performers of the age. 
_ The Theatre closed for the season last even- 
ing. 

The Park Theatre closed its performance for 
the season on Friday evening last. 


Mr. Kean has left New York for Niagara, on |} 


a tour of pleasure, accompanied by Mr. Foot and 
Mr. Lee. 

Miss Kelly is performing at Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Hamblin, after a very successful erigage- 
ment at Providence, has proceeded on to Roches- 
ter, where he is to perform several of his princi- 

] characters. 

The La Fayette Theatre in New York, which 
opened on the 4th inst. is said to be a beautiful 
Theatre. Mr. Noah says, an upper tier of box- 
es would make it first in the union. 

The report that Mr. Price, of the New York 
Theatre, is to take the lead in the direction of 
Drury Lane Theatre next season is incorrect.— 
The offer was made to him, but it is said he very 
prudently declined it. 

The success of Paul Pry at the Haymarket 
Theatre, is unparalleled in dramatic history.— 
Notwithstanding its run last year the London 


_ papers inform us that it has netted one thousand 


pounds per week clear profit to the proprietor, 
ever since the commencement of the present 
season. 

There is something in the glare of a gaudy 
dress, that tendeth not only to dissipate the spi- 
rits, but even to tincture the mind with congenial 
vanities, with light, fantastic ideas, and specious 
appearances, and of consequence to take of the 
attention from the more serious, solid, and im- 
portant attachments and pursuits—-and so be- 
come an inlet to the worst of vanities that can 
infest the mind. And this naturally warps men 
from the ways of truth and virtue. 


A man in New Orleans advertises that he has 
‘invented a coach for travelling through the air 
with safety.” The advertiser says he can carry 
the mail and one or two passengers with him; 
and that his vehicle is completely manageable, 
except in severe gales of wind, when he can de- 
scend from his erial voyage at pleasure. 


The London Literary Gazette, of the 27th May, bestows 


warm praise on the posthumous romanee of Mrs. Radcliffe, 
entitled Gaston de Blondevilie. 
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His Excellency Albert Gallatin, Minister to 
the Court of St. James, lady and daughter, sailed 
on Saturday morning in the packet ship Florida, 
for Liverpool. 


PHILADELPHIA, JULY 12, 1826. 


(<> Twenty-five cents will be paid for each perfect 
copy of the First Number of Tut Ausum. Fifty copies are 
wauted. ‘Those having copies and not intending to pre- 
serve thein will confer an obligation by leaving them at the 
office No. 27 Market street. 


We are pleased to know that Mr. Tappan has issued 
proposals for publishing a volume of Lyrical Poems. They 
will make about 150 pages, 12mo. printed with fair type, 
and on good paper, embellished with a fine vignette en- 
graving. This gentleman has long and favourably been 
known among us as a useful and exemplary citizen. For: 
many years past, the productions of his pen have enriched 
the columns of inost of our first periodicals, and are re- 
membered with pleasure and profit. The work will be 
published by Messrs. Ash & Mason, in September next. 

The editor of the National Gazette, in noticing the subject 
has the following just remark ,—* Mr. Tappan has already 
furnished such specimens of his talent in verse, that we may 
feel confident as to the general merit, if not the success of 
his volume. 


We have seen a copy of “ The Highlands, a Tale of the 
Hudson,” in two volumes. We have had but time to turn 
over a few of its pages. From what we have seen it pro- 
mises to be very interesting, and we take pleasuye in re- 
commending it to the favourable attention of our readers. 
We shall give copious extracts from the work, and after an 
attentive perusal, express more largely our opinion of its 
merits. The “ Highlands” is located on the beautiful and 
romantic banks of the noble Hudson, and pourtrays events 
connected with and which transpired during a most mo- 
mentous apd interesting period of our National history. It 
is the production of a young gentleman pf our city, who, 
whatever award may await this first attempt, is certainly in 
the possession of those superior natural endowments which 
must ¢ventually raise for him an honourable distinction. 

JEFFERSON AND ADAMS. 


The death of these two illustrious individuals has given 


a character to the great jubilee of independence, which | 


matks it as a day glorious indeed, and long to be remem- 
bered in the hearts of men. That their ripe and innmortal 
spirits should have both ascended together on the same 
great anniversary festival, under circumstances so peculiar, 
is indeed matter of reverence and admiration ; hath it been 
so ordered that it may show to ourselves and to the world, 
that this great republic, marked in its early history by so 
many proofs of divine favour, is stil} guided in its glorious 
career by that Omnipotent Power which raised it from 
depths of misery, and placed it high among the nations of 
the earth, a proud example of the golden prosperity and 
happiness which attends a firm reliance on heaven, with 
a due observance of its just and immutable laws? The vene- 
rable THOMAS JEFFERSON expired at Monticello, on 
the FOURTH OF JULY, at ten minutes before one o’clock. It 
was an event which had been hourly expected for three or 
four days previous. He had reached the advanced age of 
eighty-three years, three months and two days, being born 
on the 2d April, 1743. 

The venerable JOHN ADAMS expired at Quincy, on the 
FOURTH OF JULY, about five o’clock P. M. He arose in the 
morning with his usual health; towards the close of the 
day, he inquired the cause-of the roar of cannons, which 


sounded from the capital of the state, and when told it was 


the celebration of the National Jubilee, “IT ISA GREAT . 


AND GLORIOUS DAY!’ were the last words he uttered. 

United in the grand political concerns of life, in death they 

are not separated. ‘The virtues, integrity ang services of 
beth will employ the most eloquent tongues in the nation, 

and their biography will furnish to the world the history of 

liberty and justice triumphing over oppression, and raising - 
an imperishable monument of glory for the guidance of 
future ages. 


Interment of Mv. Adams.—By the steam boat 
line we yesterday received the. Boston papers of 


Saturday, which contain an account of the inter- . 


ment of Mr. Adams. He was buried at Quincy 
with every token of veneration, respect and af- 
fection, and attended by an immense body of citi- 
zens. <A corps of Artillery stationed on Mount 
Wallaston fired minute guns during the whole 
time of the funeral service. The services com- 
menced and closed with anthems. [M. ¥. Adv. 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
ADAMS AND JEFFERSON. 
Light hath on their departure shone, 
They hava join’d their bright compeers ; 
Yet he,* the last /—he stands alone, 
In the majesty of years ; 
Rejoice, thou man of sacred hairs ; 
For thee, of wintry bloom, 
Even now an unseen hand prepares 
‘The tempest shrouding tomb! 


* Charles Carroll, of Carroliton, 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


On this memorable occasion, the members of 
the Forensic and Literary Circle of Philadelphia, 
assembled at Bridesburg, a few miles from our city, 
where, surrounded with the beautiful landscape 
which here so highly distinguishés the pictur- 
esque banks ofthe Delaware, they passed the day 
in delightful recreation. In the course of the fore- 
noon an animated and appropriate oration was 
pronounced by Mr. A. T. Smith, one of the 
members, and the declaration of Independence 
read by Morgan J. Rhees, Esq. The company 
afterwards partook of an elegant entertainment, 
prepared by Mr. Flitcraft. The compsny se- 
lected as President of the day, Mr. John Ashton, 
Jr. and Mr. A. H. Burtis, as Vice President.— 
In the course of the afternoon, a number of toasts 
were drank, interspersed with songs. Among 
the toasts drank on the occasion were the fol- 
lowing :— 

By Joux Asuton, Jr.—Nulional Gratitude) 
where it is due—To the Soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion—“ If it were done—when ‘tis donc—then 
‘twere well it were done quickly.” 

By R. F. Warsu—Our Country and its Insti- 
tutions—Valour and Patriotism founded what 
Virtue and Science have improved. 

By Joun M. GummMey—Let Fumie ascend and 
proclaim the American Jubilee afar—let the blast 
of her shrill clarion shake to their centre, the 
** tottering thrones of despots,” may she in her 
flight o’er the plains of oppression profusely scat- 
ter the ceeds of Liberty—may they take deep 
root, spring up, and be nourished by the light of 
knowledge. 

By Bensamrin W. Cranx—Knowledgc—An 


| inexhaustible treasure, which cannot fail to soothe 


and delight the possessor. 

By F. W. Hinnman—Science and Literature— 
Plants of a free soil, they cannot flourish in a land 
of oppression.. 

By Morean J. Rures—The fiftieth anniver- 
sary of American Independence—a sufficient 
proof of the stability of republics. | 

By’Tuomas M. Tysout— filer. James Etris, 
late a member of the “‘ Circle”—He lived admir- 
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ed and beloved—he died lamented by all who 


knew him. 
Affliction’s semblance bends not o’er thy tomb, 
Affliction’s sel/ deplores thy youthful doom. 


By Bensamin F. Pomenoy—The Sun of F'ree- 
dom—It hath risenin the East—may its glorious 
and refulgent beams ilumine the world. 

By Lewis P. Rocers—Science and Virtue— 
The brightest ornaments of the mind—They 
shine resplendent as the noon-day sun. 

By T. C. Crarxke—The Daughters of 
Greece—Heroic in suffering—beautiful in tears. 

By a Guest—Edmund Forrest-——The Garrick 
of Amcrica. 

By A MEMBER—The Historical Debating So- 
ciety of Philadelphia—their object the cultiva- 
tion of literature—may they prosper in their un- 
dertaking. 

By R. W. Davenrornt—Literature—The key- 
stone upon which rests our National Liberty— 
may its benefits be disseminated throughout the 
world. 

By a Guest—The Forensic and Literary Cir- 
ele—A bright ornament to our city-—may union 
cement its raembers in friendship, and success 
attend their individual exertions in cultivating 
the minds of each other. 

By J. B. Kennex—JV¥oman—W hose soothing 
tongue dispels the clouds of misfortune, and whose 
generous sympathy alleviates the keen pangs of 
adversity— 

‘¢ Without the smile, from partial woman won, 
Oh! what were man?—a world without a sun.” 


In the course of the afternoon, a deputation 
was received from the Oxford Light Infantry, 
- dining a short distance from Bridesburg, accom- 
panied with the following toast :— 

The Forensic and Literary Circle—The object 
of their institution, honourable to themselves— 
beneficial to theirgountry. 

‘The compliment was reciprocated, and a depu- 
tation appointed to wait on the Infantry, with the 
compliments of the circle. 


The following ODE, written by a member for the 
occasion, was read: 
When old Greece lost her Freedom, fair Liberty sigh’d, 
For her hopes seeim’d extinguish’d in Slavery’s night— 
And ages beheld her, still shorn of her pride, 
Till hallow’d America gleam’d on her sight : 
* Fair land,” cvied the Goddess, “ be mine ever more, 
Thou shalt rival dld Greece in her happiest day ; 
‘The pure beams of Freedom shall brighten thy shore, 
And gain new refulgence as Time rolls away. 


Yet thy vales shall re-echo the war-trumpet’s blast, 

_ For Tyranny’s hosts, thou shalt have for thy foes ; 

But who struggle for Freedom, must triumph at last, 
Tho’ legions unnumber'd, their cause should oppose : 

Thou shalt shatter each link in dark Tyranny’s chain— 
By truth and by science thy soil shall be graced, 

And while earth bears a plant, or a cloud distils rain, 
Thy sons shall be brave, and thy daughters be chaste.” 


The struggle was fierce, yet our fathers were firm, 

As the rock that’s unmov’ d, tho’ the tempest may rave ; 
And their virtues implanted a heavenly germ, 

That ere long shall unfetter each care-stricken slave :— 
Then while we rejoice at the deeds of our sires, 

We will swear, as the glass sheds its bright rays around, 
That tune shall ne’er quench in our souls the pure fires, 

Which erst in the breasts of our fathers were found. 


The past like a dream of romance hath been blest, 
And the future, like it, shall be glorious too, 
For Freedom’s bright star shall shine down on the west, 
From the Greenlander’s coast, to the shores of Peru: - 
Then hail to the day, when the mandate went forth, 
For the pure reign of Freedom—the triumph of mind ; 
And e’er may our lands, ’midst the nations of earth, 


Byron. 


Literary Circie,” held on the 8th inst. the follow- | 
ing preamble and resolutions were offered and | 
adopted: Whereas, it is proper for the citizens | 
mental in establishing and confirming their inde- 
pendence, are taken from among them by the 
hand of death, to express their sense of the loss. 
their country has sustamed—and 
Whereas,'TuHomas Jerrerson and Joun 
signalizedthemselves in the councils oftheir coun- ; 
try, during the Revolutionary struggle—the:one | 
as the author, the other as the advocate, of the 
Declaration of Independence, and both, durmg: 
their long and glorious lives, as the firm support- 
ers of the truly republican principles it contains; 
therefore, | 
Resolved, That the members of the Forensic, 


States of America, have heard, with feelings of: 
sincere and heartfelt regret of the death of 'Tho- 
mas Jefferson and John Adams. 

Resolved, That as a testimonial of respect for 
those great men, we will wear crape on our lett 
arm for the space of thirty days. 

Resolved, That these proceedings be published. 

ROBERT F. WALSH, Presidené. 

Bens. W. Crark, Sec’ry. 


SUMMARY. 


We hear that a lad belonging to the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum was on Saturday drowned in the 
Schuylkill. He was anorphan of New Jersey. 


Three white persons have been murdered by 
the Pawnee Indians, near the Red River, in Ar- 
kansas. ‘There were six men in company, two 
are missing, and the other made his escape. 


A gentleman named Blane, intends, if suitable 
patronage be aflorded him, to establish a com- 
plete .and extensive silk manufactory in Balti- 
more. Ife represents the climate and mulberry 
trees of Baltimore as peculiarly auspicious to the 
‘establishment. 


The sum of 100,000 pounds have been collect- 
ed in London towards the relief of the prevailing 
distress. | 


A well dressed female was on Thursday de- 


of Second and South streets, a piece of nankeen 
and other articles. 


and Literary Circle, as citizens of the United: 


tected stealing from Mr. Macasky’s store, corner. 


At a special meeting of the “ Forensic ont 


The London Morning Chronicle of May 20, 


ciety of i*riends. 


Mr. Noah has relinquished all interest in the 
publicationofthe,N.Y.National Advocate, and has | 
withdrawn from the editorial charge; he has is- 
sued a paper under the title of New-York En- 
quirer. 


Suicide.—Capt. Layman, a distinguished naval 
officer, and author of several works, committed 
suicide at ‘Cheltenham. He had been deranged | 
by reading Accum’s book on poisonous food.— 
Capt. L. was terrified with the notion that all he | 
ate was mixed up with delgterious ingredients. 
In a fit of despair he cut his throat. 

ir The JERSEY BANK is broke—the 
amount not known—probably $500,000 were 
afioat—many poor persons crowded the doors 
yesterday to recover a trifle, without effect.—| 
Thus we go. [.Voah’s NW. ¥. Eng. 

The ladies’ committee in aid of the Greek 
cause, collected at Paris in one week 50,000 
frances. A rich individual at Munich, gave 
45,000 franes for the same object. Subseriptions| 
were becoming general throughout the conti- 


says, Amelia Opie, the popular author, is now in| 
London, attending the yearly mecting of the So-| 


Be a beacon of hope, and of joy, to mankind. ! nent. 


The President of the United States, accompa- 


nied by his son Mr. John Adams, passed through 
this city on Monday last, on his way to Quincy, 


his family residence. We hear that the Presi- 


of'a Republic, when those who have been instru- ‘| dent did not learn the news of his father’s death 


until he had arrived at or near Baltimore. 


Messrs. Shwitz and Swartz have built and fure 
nished a very splendid Canal Boat called the Ju- 


| dependence, toply between this city and Reading, 
|upon the Schuylkill Canal: she is finished and 


ornamented in the style of the Erie Canal Boats, 
with three cabins—one sufficiently large to ac- 
commodate fifty people at the table. The boat 
is 70 feet in length, and 12 in breadth, and is, as 
we hear, admirably calculated for the comfort 
and enjoyment of travellers and pleasure parties. 


Pa. July 1. 

Drowned.—We have just time to notice the 
following melancholy event. On Monday morn- 
ing last, as a gentleman and two young ladies 
were crossing a small stream that empties into 
the Tioga river, at the narrows, a short distance 
below Lawrenceville, in a one horse wagon; the 
bridge upon which they had to cross being en- 
tirely under water, they unfortunately missed 
their course, and were suddenly plunged into the 
sweeping current. The gentleman and one lady 
made their escape from the watery element, but 
the other being blind, sunk to rise no more. 


MARRIED, 


On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Michael Hurley, 
Mr. Benzsamin Franxiin Hepces, to Miss 
only daughter of Joseph Harrison, Esq.—ail of the Norther 
Liberties. 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Wm. Mann, A. 
M. Mr. Wiitram to Miss Prrman—all. of 
this city. 

At Kenderhook, New York, by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr. 


James Warote, of that place, to Miss Mary S. Vansruren, 


daughter of the late Abm. Vanbeuren, merchant, of this city. 

By Joseph Watson, Esq. Mayor, on the 6th July, Major 
Anperson Ciark, of the city, to Miss Susan Price, of the 
county of Philadelphia. 

At Tudor Place, on Tuesday, 27th June, by the Rev. Mr. 
Addison, Lieut. W. G. Wittrams, of the U. S. army, to 
Miss America Pinkney Peter, daughter of Thomas Peter, 
Esq. of Georgetown, D. C. 

On the 11th ult. by the Rev. J. C. Clay, Mr. Samvet Rrr- 
TENHOUsE, to Miss Mary Repurirer, both of Lower Provi- 
dence township. 

At Pittsburgh, Mr. Wau. M‘Cunry, merchant, of Beall- 
ville, Washington county, to Miss Marrua of Phi- 


ladelphia. 
DIED, 
On Tuesday evening last, Micnart. Baker, junr. Covper- 
smith, aged 37. 
On Friday evening, Saran W. infant daughter of Mr. J. 
Howe, stereotype founder. 
On Thurscay evening, in the 84th year of his age, Mr. 


“Isaac Morton. 


Cn Friday morning last, Samoen W. Wattace, in the 
20th year of his age. 

On Friday morning, aged 60, Mr. Martin Fisuer. 

On Friday morning, Mr. Joserpn Kay, Hatter. 

On Monday evening last, in the 37th year of his age, 
Samvet Conarp, Esq. late Clerk of the Senate of Penn- 
sylvania. 

At Stamford, N. Y. Mrs. Catriariwe Harris, widow of 
David Harris, Esquire, formerty of Providence, and grand 
daughter of Hon. Joseph Jenks, Governor of Rhode Island, 
aged one hundred and one years and seven months. 

On the 7th inst. after a protracted illness, which he bore 
christian fortitude, Mr. Grass, in the 47th year 
of his age. 
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ENIGMATICAL LiST 
Of celebrated Dramatic Performers. 
1. 3-4 of a quarrel, a consonant, and 3-7 of a reservoir. 
2. A nation’s curse, afd 3-4 of an annual payment. 
3. 2-5 of one of the trio of Corinthians, the letter F, 3-7 
of zeal, and a male child. 
4. 3-4 of an inclosure, and to be in want. 
5, The cry of the dove, and 3-5 of a lamented naval hero. 
6. 3-5 of strength and repose. 


Answer to Conundrums in ovr last, by ‘ Decius,’ with 
« poetical illustrations’ which are necessarily omitted : 

1. Mount-Holig. 3. New York. 

2. Mantua-Maker. 4. Rain-bow, 
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OBIGINAL 
_ 


With many a flower of birth divine, 
We'll grace this little garden spot, 


Nor in it place a thought or line, | 


That we would ever wish to blot. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
LINES 

TO THE MEMORY OF AN ONLY AND DARLING SON. 
Sleep, sleep, dear boy—kind heaven did he’er intend 

A form so pure as thine should linger here ; 
Ne’er destined that thy virtuous heart should blend 

With rising ills, which o’er life’s paths appear. 
Gone, gone thou art—no grief wrung tears could save ; 

No mother’s love, in prayers of anxious breath, 
Thy suffering bosom from the yawning grave, 

Or yet allay the piercing pangs of death. i 
All innocence and love, consigned to earth, 


No dearer form: sweet heaven could claim its own; 


@ Each given moment served to prove thy worth, 


And make affection, and obedience known. 


§ Twas not enough that aiming death should blight 


My dearest friend, whose smiles'I once could share : 
Scarce Mary thou hadst sought eternal light 
Ere Edwin joined thy placid spirit there. 


| Sweet is the chosen spot where now ye sleep, 


™ The willows near in mournful granceur sweep 


§ Then hush my muse—thy power no more I greet, ' 
s Be hush’d my harp, no requiem repeat 


m June 28th, 1826. 


@ united to each other by a flexible garland of vine branches 


# rivulet, which slowly winds and gently murmurs, among 


rose. 


The sighing poplar marks your early grave, 


-The dark hued grass which o’er your bosoms wave. 


Joy’s star hath set that once upon me rose ; i 


To break the stillness where they now repose. 
ELLEN. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
FOUNTAIN OF LOVE. 


Near the Mendego iver, in Portugal, is a small stream, 
whose source is Called the “ Fountacn of Love!” a name 
it owed t6 two unfortunate lovers, who met secretly on its 
brink. TWwo@ntique palm trees over-shaced the fountain, 


and ivy. The water rises impetuously from a majestic rock, 
returns in a cascade, and forms upon a bed of shells a 


eternal verdures, shrubs of myrtle, of citron, and the laurel 


The evening sun shone calm and bright, 
Gleam’d from the rocks his golden light, 
And purple tint and pearly hue 

Darted the crystal-waters through ; 

The gale scarce moved the patin tree leaves 
Where vine and ivy interweaves ; 

The clustering grapes and citron flowers, 
The laurel rose and myrtle bowers, 

The high cascade with rainbow spanned, 
A picture seem’d of fairy land : 


With every beauteous colour dyed, 
Glowed shells beneath the sparkling tide ; 
One might have deem’d some Naids care 
Had placed them in such order there : 
But hark! what sound of seraph notes 
Upon the pure air softly floats! 

“ Away from the mountain, 

_ The dew drops fast ; 

Oh! haste to the i 

While dim day-light lasts ! 


The rainbow has faded, 
The zephyrs sleep 

With sweet incense laded, 
The fair blossoms weep ! 


A wreath I have twin'd theo 
Of myrtle leaf, 

A soft chain to bind thee 
Of roses so brief! . 


Then hasten thee hither, 
Nox joy delay, | 

For when the buds wither, 
We too must away! 


Ere the vesper bell ringing 
Summons to praye?, 

When the first hymn is singing, 
Inez must be there ! 


Who comes, with measured and slow step here, 
With mantle folded and looks of fear? 

A moment list were the last note died, 
Alcanzor is by the maiden’s side ; 

Oh! wherefore, love, so long delay’d 
Thy truant feet to the palm tree’s shade? 
And why, my love, on thy icy brow 
Stands the cold dew—why unhappy now ? 
“Oh! Inez! Inez! my first, last love, 
We meet no more—till we meet above! 
They know our fav’rite spot—they come, 
To send me to my last green home! 

But if that tomb vith tears be wet— 
With Inez tears—farewell regret.” 

The bolt has sped—the crimson blood 
Mingles profuse with the flowing flood ! 

‘‘ Die villain die !” the father cried ; 

In Inez’ arms Alcanzor sighed 

His parting breath—she kiss’d his brow, 
My love I will fulfil my vow! 

1 said im life or death I’d be 

United, but dear dhe, to thee! 

Father, farewell '—,dlcanzor’s bride 

In death may slumber bx his side! 

To the deep fount his form she drew, 

It sunk—and Inez follow’d too. 

The gushing flood flow’d on more wild, 
The father call’d his dying child, 

But called in vain, the crystal wave 
Form’d for the faithful, shroud and grave ! 
And these Mendego’s nymphs bewail, 
The faded fewer of Hermon’s vale ! 
Offer white chaplets every year, 

And fill the fountain with many a tear! 
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MAN. 


Man’s a slave, 

From the gay cradle to the silent grave. 

Scarce has he mingled in the breathing crowd, 
Till trammel'd in the emblem of the shroud, 
He lies, like silk-worm, kernel’d in the down, 
Or cas’d in rags, like Egypt’s mummy brown ; 
The tongue alone his inward pains can tell, 
This infant organ does its duty well, 

And cries for nature, in the stead of art: 

Men think that nature can’t play out her part. 
Thus do they war with nature’s laws who stray 
Frdm feelings path, and nature’s simple way. 
War not with nature—nature cannot yield : 
Who wars with nature, seldom quits the field; 
For tho’ ten thousand worlds arise in strife, 
She'll have her course, ev’n in a midge’s life. _ 
Freed from the chains of birth, man hurries o’er 


* * * 


- ‘To chains more galling than he clasped before ; 


ROSA. 


(Fot Coriundrums, Rebuses, &c. see 7th page.] 


+ Kneels to the reeking scourge of nature’s plan, 
The institutions of enormous man ;” 
* Perverts his reason, battles with his kind, 
* Insults his God, and vilifies his mind, 
Mocks wise Minerva, clad in rusty brass, 
And doffs his bonnet to the golden ass. 
To clothe his frame, the worm, his emblem toils; 
Wing’d pines waft draperies from distant soils : 
God’s spotless work and type he slays for food, : 
Drinks clotted beverage of living blood ; Ee 


The lambkin bleeds, the faithful cow is slain, = 
The delphin’s dragged from Coralline domain, es 
The tree is wrested from its mother roots; *2 


The tortured orchard carries monstrous fruits, 
The transient berry hill and valley yield, 

The light excrescence of the velvet field, 
Luxuriant load his broad, voluptuous board, 
And stuff the bags of earth’s degraded lord; 
Ev’n silver bearded science plies its plan, 

To glut the appetites of beastly man. 2. 
E’er the young down is sprinkled o’er his chin, < 
The embryo monster wades thro’ seas of sin ; oh 
With some quaint pedant, sallies to the schools ; ; 
(Rooms sagely stock’d with nonsense, books and fools;) Ii 
Studies chimeras, like a wise-eyed man, F 
And ends laboriously where he began ; 

Reads how things are and wherefore, why and whence; 
Thus blunts his mein’ry, and corrodes his sense ; 
Converts the rose upon his cheek to brass, : 
Enters a clown, comes out a silly ass, > 
And leaves this world one maxim undefil’d, : 
A beardless man will make an aged child; 

Then learns from observation’s better schools, 

Wind pufis up bubbles, self opinion, fools. c. x. c. 


The following is republished from: gur last number, with § 
the addition of the fifth verse, which was accidentally 
omitted: 
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We have ail read ‘Waverzy’ and remember Fergus Mac 
Ivor and his sister. The following lines are supposed to be 
chaunted by some gifted old seer of the clan, after the 
chieftain’s departure to assist in restoring the house of 
Stuart: 


Our chieftain has departed in his glory and his might, 

And his valiant inen are with him, all eager for the fight, 

But death shail be among them, and sorrow in the plain, 

E’er their native hills shall hold them in Glennaquoich again. 

Their plumes are nodding gaily, theit bgoadswords flashing 
bright; 

The eagle rises from his rocks all staatled at the sight, 

But ah! the carrion-crow shall flap his wing above the slain 

[er their native hills shall hold them in Glennaquoich again, 


He goes, the torrent of the hills! the noblest of his race, 

And woe be to the South’ren that shall meet him face to 
face: 

His path is bright, but who can tell the quiet of the main, 

And storms may howl ere he shall see his Glennaquoich 
again. 

And she, Mac Ivor’s pride and boast, the fairest of the fair, @ 

Whose eyes are brighter than the gems that glisten in he: 
hair; 

Though joy is hers, yet who shall say that direst woe and 
pain 

May not be hers ere she shall see her Glennaquoich again. 


The mountain’s mist is gathering fast, the clouds are hung 
around 

And silence lingers undisturbed save by yon baying hound, 

My sight is on; the vision comes, King James shall never 
reign, 

Mac Ivors star is homeward turned to Glennaquoich again. 


Confusion hangs upon the scene, the tartan drips with gore. 
dade sca broke! the banner rent! shivered the broad 
claymore 


And beauty’s light goes down in tears, and hark! the § 
mournful straifi, 
Mac Ivor Vohr shall never sce his native hills again. 
H. C, P. 
Answers to the Charades in our last. 
1, Prim-rose—2. Impe-rial. 
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